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Guest Editorial 
RELIGION & THE MISSILE 


Thermonuclear missile war would be 
satanic. No possible rationalization could 
justify such a war or reconcile it with 
Christian ethics or principles of honor, 
justice and truth. 


The quotation above is from,“This 
is the Missile,”"* a factual booklet 
put out by Omaha Action, a pacifist 
group which warns that such a war 
is nearer than people realize. 

Three weeks ago I marked this 
section in the booklet and sent copies 
to: Francis, Cardinal Spellman; Rab- 
bi Julius Mark; Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale; Bishop W. B. Donegan; Dr. 
Robert McCracken; and Dr. John S. 
Bonnell. 

I sent along a covering letter say- 
ing that | felt many people lacked 
guidance these days on what had 
become the most significant problem 
of our times. Both they and I were 
unsure of where the churches stood 
on these matters, and I would appre- 
ciate hearing from these leaders on 
how organized religion was leading 
the way. 

Initially, there were only two re- 
sponses. Ur. Bonnell’s secretary wrote 
to say that he was away but that the 
letter would be brought to his at- 
tention when he returned. One week 
later I spoke to the minister, a Pres- 
byterian, on the phone, and he de- 
clined to comment on the grounds 
that he never made statements over 
the telephone. He had preached ser- 
mons on the subject of missiles, he 
said, but he could not recall what 
the purport of them was without 


looking back. 


The other response was from Dr. 
Peale: 


Of course, I believe that the church 
should do all within its power to per- 
suade man to avoid destroying civiliza- 
tion and themselves with it. The issue 
1s acute. But apparently the magnitude 
of the problem causes everyone to take 
refuge in the false security that some- 
body will do something about it. The 
thought and action pattern of Jesus 
Christ, if even partially applied, could 
solve this problem. We must keep ham- 
mering on that theme. 





* Available from the War Resisters 
League, 5 Reekman St., New York 38, 
N. Y. for fifteen cents. 
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There was no reply from Cardinal 
Spellman, and a call to his office 
brought a statement from Msgr. Tim- 
othy Flynn: “The Cardinal is very 
busy at this time of the year and 
wouldn’t have time to comment on 
anything like that.” 


There was no reply from Rabbi 
Mark, and a call to him brought the 
comment: “War is selfish; there is no 
moral difference between killing one 
man and killing thousands.” 


I asked: What do the churches and 
religious denominations say about it? 
—‘“They’re all for peace.” 


What are they doing; are they try- 
ing to offer some lead?—“I don’t 
know; this is no time to talk about 
it. Call me at my office some time.” 

Two calls to Bishop Donegan, Ep- 
iscopal, brought no statement, al- 
though the Bishop did say he “might 
put something in the mail.” 


Dr. Robert McCracken, whose 
church is interdenominational, sent 
me copies of two of his recent ser- 
mons, together with an accompany- 
ing letter apologizing for his delay 
in replying. One of his sermons was 
titled “Love or Perish” and con- 
tained the following: 


Ought we not to turn back from the 
suicidal path we are following? I say 
‘suicidal’ for the perfection of weapons 
of wholesale destruction and extermina- 
tion is irrational, immoral, dangerous to 
national security, inimical to life it- 
self. . 

But it will be said, what alternative 
have we? Are we to submit supinely to 
Communist totalitarianism? Surely there 
is another alternative, and Christians 
should be foremost in commending it, in 
calling for a stop to irrational measures 
which are automatically bringing us 
close to a final catastrophe. The other 
alternative is a policy of working steadi- 
ly toward justice and cooperation and 
free intercourse with all peoples in the 
faith that love begets love as certainly 
as hatred begets hatred .. . 


The day after I had sent off the 
last of my stock of “This Is the Mis- 
sile” booklets soliciting comments, I 
read in the Times that the Rev- 
erend Edward O. Miller, rector of 
St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church on Stuyvesant Square, had 
preached a _ sermon complaining 


about Macy’s Thanksgiving Parade, 
which he described as the “final tri- 
umph of commercialism over God.” 





editorials 


It occurred to me that such a stern 
moralist might have some significant 
comments about such a vital prob- 
lem of our times as the possibility of 
another war—brought about at least 
in part by our own stupidity. I called 
him up and read the phrase at the 
beginning of this column. 

“I don’t feel that I have anything 
to say on that subject,” he said. 


JoHn WILcock 
the village VOICE 


RIGGING THE NEWS 


Certainly there is enough interest 
in the dangers of cold-war fallout and 
of hot-war omnicide to make the 
Sahara anti-bomb protest news- 
worthy (see page 4), even apart from 
the unusually distinguished person- 
nel of the team and its international 
sponsors. But the American press, in- 
cluding the New York Times, has 
seen fit to keep news of this dramatic 
action from its readers. 

There is probably the usual reason 
—what the American public doesn’t 
know won't hurt American militar- 
ism. In addition, the present silence 
seems to be an especially crude ex- 
ample of voluntary censorship in 
subservience to the imagined require- 
ments of American diplomacy. The 
State Department and the military 
are especially anxious just now not 
to offend de Gaulle, who has been 
showing an alarming tendency to 
challenge American hegemony in 
Natoland. Apparently it is felt that 
de Gaulle might be even more diffi- 
cult to deal with if American news- 
papers printed news reports that are 
considered “inimical to French in- 
terests”. 

When will Americans, who pride 
themselves on having freedom of the 
press, realize that the multi-billion 
dollar newspaper and_ broadcasting 
industries spoonfeed us the informa- 
tion they think is “safe” for us to 
know? Like Mr. Van Doren, we are 
being supplied with information that 
is intended to help us come up with 
the “right” answers. Unfortunately, 
though the stakes are infinitely high- 
er than in the quiz programs, the 
rigging is done once again by persons 
who place a higher value on money 
and power than on human beings. 
At least we could shut off our TV 
sets, but we have no personal choice 


about fallout. D. D. 
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ON THE MORNING OF DECEMBER 6th, 
I witnessed the start of the Sahara Protest Team from 
Accra. No matter what the future may bring, this project 
has now unquestionably developed into the most sig- 
nificant in the series of direct-action civil-disobedience 
projects in which radical nonpacifists have been in- 
volved in recent years. 

We all had to rise before dawn to be on hand for the 
farewell rally at Accra Arena. As daylight came, the two 
landrovers (British version of jeeps), the truck to carry 
water, gasoline and food, and an extra jeep left the 
bungalows belonging to the Ghana government, in which 
the Team members from abroad had been housed for 
some weeks. Ghanaians walking the roads waved at the 
caravan. Everybody in this city knows aboout the Team. 
In Ghana “Sahara” now means the Project. 

At six on that Sunday morning, in spite of the fact 
that people stay up late Saturday and that a good many 
church services are held at this early hour, a thousand 
people were in the Arena when the farewell rally 
started. E. E. Quaye, chairman of the Accra Municipal 
Council (Mayor) presided. Bayard Rustin and Michael 
Scott participated briefly, the Ghanian Minister of 
Agriculture spoke, and then the principal address was 
given by the Finance Ministe:, K. A. Gbedemah, who has 
been the most prominent and active of the local commit- 
tee members. It should be mentioned that the Prime 
Minister, Kwame Nkrumah, contributed over $1,000 to 
the fund of $25,000, which was raised by public appeal 
by the Ghana Council For Nuclear Disarmament for the 
use of the Sahara Project. 

In his address, Gbedemah held nothing back in his 
pledge of support for the Team and pulled no punches 
in his attack on French nuclear policy. He said that he 
is not against the French people but that “it seems 
nowadays that when Frenchmen assume high govern- 
ment office, they become mad. This is the only word one 
can apply to much of French policy today and especial- 
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ly to its fatuous effort to become a nuclear power.” 

He expressed the deeply felt conviction of African 
that the French have no right to dominance in any par 
of Africa, and hailed the Algerian struggle for inde 
pendence. Alluding to the fact that the French had re, 
fused visas to the Team, he said that the French had w. 
right to interfere, on African soil, with “an interna 
tional Team travelling to the Sahara on a mission fo 
all mankind. If the French dare to arrest these people, 
that will only further blacken the name ot France in 
the minds of decent people everywhere, and make i 
more likely that world opinion will force it to abando 
the test. But even if this fortunate event should m0’ 
result from this Project, right will wins in the end ani 
every bad Frenchman will be driven from Africa.” 

The nineteen members of the Team were lined up on 
the high plaform—eleven Ghanaians, one Nigerian, one 
man from Basutoland, in the South of Africa (the | 
President of the Basutoland National Congress), Esther 
Peter of France, Michael Scott, Michael Randle ani 
Francis Hoyland of England, and Bayard Rustin and 
Bill Sutherland of the United States (Bill has lived 
in Ghana for six years and has for several years bee 
Gbdemah’s private secretary). 

Gbdemah spoke of the completely nonviolent char 
acter of the Team and of the sacrifice the members wet! 
making. “Whatever country you may come from,” le, 
said, “and whatever your color may be, you are now! 
part of Africa. You represent the two hundred millio 
people of this continent. We hope you will succeed an! 
that you will not suffer undue hardship. But whether 
you come back dead or alive, you are forever enshrined 
in the hearts of Africans.” 

Then the Team’s vehicles were driven in front of the 
platform. At their head was a sound truck, supplied }y 
the Convention People’s Party, the ruling party of the 
country. It played C. P. P. songs and hymns as a caval 
eade of cars got under way carrying Gbedemah, tht 
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Mayor, and nearly a hundred prominent citizens. The 
cavalcade travelled through various sections of the city, 
where hundreds lining the streets, waved their hands 
in the beautiful African fashion and shouted “Sahara!” 
and “Freedom!” 

About five miles from the center of Accra, the pro- 
cession halted for deeply moving farewells. Then the 
Team moved on to Kumasi, a seven hours’ drive, where 
they were to hold a mass meeting in the early evening 
and spend the night. 

My education in African ways, which was on the 
whole a very delightful experience, then continued, as 
the young man who served as my secretary and guide 
said, “Now we are going to Gbdemah’s house.” 
Most of the crowd who had escorted the Team out of 
town went also. Beer and soft drinks were brought out, 
but before anyone drank, Gbedemah filled a glass half 
full of beer, walked out doors, poured a few drops on 
the ground, and half chanted a couple of sentences. 
There was an approving response to each statement he 
made. At first, only one or two men made this re- 
sponse; then a couple of women joined in; then more 
and more, so that there was a loud shouting at the close. 
At each new chant more beer was spilled and at the end, 
the last drop was spilled out. This ritual is essentially 
a libation poured on the ground, an offering, I gather, 
to the soil or motherland itself, to the gods, and to 
ancestors. 

I witnessed a similar ritual later when several Team 
members and forty or fifty Ghanaians met Mayor Quaye 
at the airport upon his return from Liberia. References 
to the Protest ‘l'eam were woven into the chant by an 
enthusiastic supporter, whose grandfather was a famous 
chief who had fought for his people’s rights against the 
British, At the close, passengers at the air terminal 
stood in wonderment as great shouts of “Sahara!” 
“Sahara!” went up, and some of the women moved into 
a lovely dance in honor of the Mayor and the Team. 

All this indicates that the Sahara Project has been 
taken up in a big way by the people of Ghana. Radio 
Ghana has mentioned the Team’s activities and quoted 
its statements in almost every newscast during the past 
weeks. The papers carry stories and pictures regularly. 
But this does not mean that the project is a govern- 
ment undertaking. Obviously, it could not have the 
participation of cabinet members which I have men- 
tioned (another minister, N. A. Welbeck, has alse served 
on the working committee) if the government were not 
sympathetic. But the Cabinet insisted that each Ghana- 
ian volunteer chosen for the Team sign a statement, wit- 
nessed by a police officer, that he was going of his own 
free will and clearly understood that he was not being 
appointed by the government or being guaranteed 
special protection, as would a government emissary or 
soldier, There was at one moment during the final 
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stages of preparation a possibility that the government 
would insist that the Ghanaian contingent be limited 
to four members. There is real apprehension here that 
the French have hostile intentions toward Ghana 
because of the influence this progressive nation has on 
people in nearby French African countries. The Ghana 
government did not wish to give the impression that 
it was leading some sort of “invasion” into the Upper 
Volta or to risk demands for “action” from the Ghana- 
ian people if Ghanaian citizens on the Team should 
be badly treated by the French or their native stooges. 

Having any sort of tie-in with a government obviously 
presents problems for almost any private “cause” and 
very real problems for a project of a radical, nonviolent 
character. It would be folly to assume that any govern- 
ment is truly devoted to nonviolence and its revolution- 
ary implications or that there will not be differences 
of opinion and perhaps eventually sharp clashes between 
even a progressive modern government and a nonviolent 
movement—if the movement avoids compromise of 
principle, as it certainly should. 

On the other hand, [ am satisfied that a project of 
the size of the present one could not have been set up, 
without real, though in this case strictly unofficial, sup- 
port from persons in government. I am equally con- 
fident that no compromise of principle has been made 
by the Team. The result, in the opinion of a consider- 
able number of Ghanaians, is that something of the 
idealism and enthusiasm of the hard struggle for inde- 
pendence has been revived among C. P. P. people in 
Ghana. Moreover, an immense propaganda job for the 
idea of nonviolence has been done among the masses 
and a considerable amount of intensive training in 
nonviolent philosophy and strategy has been given the 
twenty or so volunteers who were able to attend training 
sessions regularly. But the popular education in non- 
violence has by no means been confined to Ghana. 
Among the countries where we know that the idea has 
been propelled, because we have had letters from im- 
portant. organizations, are Kenya, the East and Central 
African countries, Nigeria, the Cameroons, Guinea and 
Basutoland. The president of the Basutoland National 
Congress, N. Mokhekle, who is a member of the Team, 
represents a hundred and fifty volunteers from that 
country alone, who would have come if funds had been 
available. Mokhekle, having missed a plane, drove 
hundreds of miles to catch another one in order to be 
in Accra on time. 

An at least equally important achievement is that 
the sights of large masses of Africans have been raised 
from concern about independence and the building of 
new regimes to concern about the world struggle against 
nuclear war. Not that Africans had not been troubled 
about the Sahara test. Anxiety does not have to be 
manufactured in such a case. None the less, something 
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was needed to crystallize the sentiment and fuse it into 
action. The Team has done that on a truly big scale 
here in Accra. But reports are coming in from other 
African countries of radio addresses, articles in the 
press, mass meetings, days of mourning, and other activ- 
ities in support of the Sahara Project and in protest 
against the Reggan test. 


First Stop 


The Team’s first stop was late in the afternoon of 
December 6 at Kumasi, second largest city in Ghana. a 
busy manufacturing and trading center, surrounded by 
rich agricultural territory. The Team was enthusiastical- 
ly received, put up at a government Rest House and 
sent on its way next morning to the next city, two 
hundred and fifty miles farther north, more than half 
way from Accra to the Upper Volta border, where 
French jurisdiction begins. 

At Tamale (pronounced with accent on first syllable 
tam-a-lee) the Team was given a rousing rally. Twenty- 
five young men pleaded to be added to the Team and 
were prepared to leave their jobs and families im- 
mediately in order to come along. There was no vehicle 
to carry them, but this incident indicates how much 
propaganda for nonviolence has been accomplished by 
the project. One of the problems which clearly emerges 
is how these young men can be trained for a permanent 
nonviolent and pacifist movement. | wish that all 
activists in the United States and Britain could witness 
these scenes—the big rallies, the people lined along 
streets and roads shouting “Freedom!” and “Sahara 
Team!” as the huge truck and the landrovers roll by. 

On Tuesday afternoon, December 7th, the Team 
moved on to a point about a hundred miles north 
named Bolgo-Tanga, from which one road branches off 
toward Bawku and another to Navrango, the border 
villages from one of which the crossing into French ter- 
ritory was to be made. The team had asked me to fly in 
from Accra to join them in strategy conferences. At 
Navrango three of us had a good talk with several dis- 
trict commissioners and the Regional Commissioner of 
the border area about conditions on the French side of 
the border, the attitude of the people, etc. These conver- 
sations made it clear that the Team should make the 
crossing at Bawku the next day while at the same time 
Team leaflets were being distributed by volunteers in 
the part of the Upper Volta adjoining Navrango. One 
of our workers had already sent leaflets by truckmen 
into the Ivory Coast, and over the weekend a big batch 
was sent to Togoland, on the other side of Liberia. 
Copies were also mailed to sixty organizations all over 
Africa, with authority to reproduce. 

From Navrango the Team drove fifty miles to Bawku. 
We were escorted by Amadu Sedeu, who is Commission- 
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er for sixty thousand people in that border area. He js 
about thirty-five, trim and handsome, completely un. 
assuming. On the street, you would not be able to tell 
him from any other African. He is idealistic and quietly 
efficient. It would be hard to conceive of a finer type of 
government official. 

At midnight in Bawku he found places for everyone 
to sleep. At 7 A. M. we were about and having a break. 
fast of bread and butter and tea at Sedou’s. Soon after 
8 we were driving through streets of Bawku lined with 
typical back country huts and stores and with people, 
many of them dressed in African back-country style, 
which in many cases means no clothing from the waist 
up. At the open field where rallies are held, there was 
a mass of two thousand wildly cheering people (in a 
town whose population is probably one thousand) to 
greet Michael Scott and the rest of the Team as we 
drove in. 


Farewell Rally at Bawku 


Gn a high chair sat the chief of the local tribe in full 
regalia, surrounded by his counsellors and accompanied 
by his band, Ghana Films had to have pictures of Team 
members shaking hands with the chief. | would judge 
from a number of such scenes that the process of trans- 
fering authority from the various chiefs to the govern- 
ment representatives and developing a national rather 
than a parochial tribal spirit seems to be moving ahead, 
and moving in such a way as not to banish or liquidate 
the chiefs but somehow to draw them into the national 
orbit and perspective. For example, the first name on 
the list of international sponsors of the Sahara Team is 
the Asantahene, which means Grand Chief of the Ash- 
antis, a very important figure. He publicly received the 
Team members early in the preparations and gave 
$156 for the Project. The chief at Bawku made a pres 
ent of two baskets of canned goods to the Team. At 
the close of the rally, members of the Team who were 
handing out leaflets were nearly mobbed by people 
who wanted to be sure to get one. 

After the rally we moved to the courtyard of the town 
hall, where from 10 A. M. to 3:45 P. M. a series of fever- 
ish activities took place, including a final intensive 
strategy conference. 

Then the team finally set off for the border, with 
Sedou, four of his assistants, and myself on ahead in 
Sedou’s cay. There had been rumors that some Upper 
Volta people would be hostile to anybody coming from 
Ghana, and we were on the lookout as we drove approx 
imately twenty miles from Bawku to the border line. 
The border itself is unmarked—out in a near-desert no 
man’s land. There was no one there except forty to 


fifty friendly Ghanaians who had come to see the 
Team off. 
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The Confrontation 


Ghana films took pictures as the truck and landowners 
moved on into French territory. As Sedou and | learned 
from Bayard four hours later in Bawku, the Volta 
people en route were friendly and cheered the Team. 
At Bittou, the first French control post and barrier—1l6 
miles from the actual border-line, three white French 
officers, an unusual sight in this region, stopped the 
Team at the barrier. Their first move was to collect all 
passports. 

The Team’s Committee—Scott, Rustin, Mohkekle of 
Basutoland and Esther Peter (interpreter)—were re- 
ceived by the French officers—very courteously. They 
were offered drinks and declined; offered food and de- 
clined. Michael Scott stated the Team’s purpose. After 
he had spoken a few minutes, one of the officers inter- 
rupted him and said: “You do not need to speak at 
length. We know all about your group. We know you 
are sincere people. But we are here under instructions 
from Paris to forbid you to proceed.” Scott said the 
Team would not go back. “If this means arrest, we're 
ready for that.” The reply: “As of this moment, we have 
no orders to arrest you.” So why not let the Team pass? 
“This is strictly forbidden you.” The officers retired for 
a conference and then stated: “Since you will not leave, 
we shall have to get fresh instructions from Paris. For 
this we have to go to Ouagodougou fifty miles away. 
We cannot make the journey there and back (and con- 
tact Paris) before 12:30 noon on Thursday-—next day.” 

Large numbers of Africans stood round, evidently in- 
terested and friendly to the Team. This confirmed the 
impression, that whether they say so openly or not, 
Africans are afraid of and against the Sahara Tests. 
One of them said: “If it’s harmless, why not hold it in 
the country outside Paris, so all the French people can 
see the wonder?” If the Team runs into any trouble in 
French territory, it will be clear the French provoked 
it. The officers were plainly sensitive about the friend- 
liness of Africans and asked that Team’s Committee if 
they would propagandize while the officers were away. 
The Committee agreed not to, up to 12:30 P. M. next 
day but oniy during that period. 

When the officers returned Thursday, they said they 
had been unable to contact the proper authorities in 
Paris but demanded that keys to the vehicles be sur- 
rendered. This the Team refused to do. 

From this point on tension built up. ‘The Africans in 
the vicinity were plainly friendly to the Team, eagerly 
sought leaflets (which had a message in four languages: 
Arabic, Hawza, French, and English), and listened to 
talks. Even some of the African police showed interest. 
The local chief built a hut to shelter the Team from the 
heat. The local butcher brought meat. 

The response of the French officers to this infiltration 
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of the anti-test propaganda into the native population . 
was to tighten control. By the end of the third day at 
the Bittou barrier there were a hundred police and 
soldiers on hand, armed with revolvers, rifles, and 
machine guns. Not only did they surround the Team on 
all sides, confining them to a space of only 50 yards in 
diameter, but they also kept the Africans so far away 
that propaganda by talk or leaflet distribution was 
shut off. In the meantime, in Paris, a spokesman for 
the French government told inquiring reporters that 
they had “no knowledge ” of any anti-bomb protesters 
being “arrested” at the Upper Volta border—which was 
technically correct. The policy of the French govern- 
ment is obviously to try to suppress all information 
about the team and if at all possible to avoid making 
any move which would constitute news, such as arrest- 
ing or deporting its members. I find on returning to the 
United States that the papers and broadcasting agencies 
here are cooperating with De Gaulle’s strategy and 
have failed to publish dispatches which I know were 
sent from Ghana by Reuters and other agencies, because 
they came back to Accra on the ticker. Both Paris and 
Londen have reported more than New York. It is im- 
perative to try to remove the blanket on news about 
the Sahara Project here in the United States. 





On returning to New York, A. J. Muste brought 
news that the Sahara Project has entered a second 
phase. On December 17th, Michael Scott, Michael 
Randle, Bill Sutherland, and four Ghanaian mem- 
bers of the Protest Team made a second crossing 
into Upper Volta from Navrango. They were again 
stopped at the first control post, at a village called 
Po, eleven miles inside French territory. After 
having been refused passage, they left their ve- 
hicles parked in the middle of the road a few yards 
from the barrier gate, so that traffic has to go 
around them. In the meantime, other members o£ 
the Team are engaged in supporting activity else- 
where. Our next issue will include a detailed re- 
port of events which led up to this second phase 
and subsequent developments. 


January 4: word has been received that the French 
authorities have arrested the seven men who were 
vigilling on French territory and have deported 
them to Ghana. On receiving this information, the 
American and British sponsoring committees cabled 
the Team, urging it to make a third attempt to enter 
the bomb-test area. 

















THE REVOLUTION 
IN AFRICA 


SIDNEY LENS 


THE DICTIONARY defines revolution as an 
“extensive or radical change in government.” In that 
sense the continent of Africa, with two hundred and 
twenty million people divided into more than fifty 
separate national units, is in one of the most extensive 
revolutions in history. People who have been ruled by 
foreigners for a century are now taking the reins of 
government into their own hands. Seven nations have 
already achieved independence since World War II, four 
will join the parade this year and within the next five 
years it is certain that the overwhelming majority will 
be free of imperialist domination. 

“Radical change in government” does not, however, 
adequately describe what is taking place in modern 
Africa. For, in fact, there is a double revolution taking 
place on the “dark continent.” In the course of winning 
their freedom, the Africans are radically transforming 
their social structures as well. 

The revolution in Africa thus is difficult to define. 
It is similar to the American Revolution of 1776, because 
it asserts its freedom from European powers, but it 
differs, because in its own confused way it aspires to a 
socialist future, rather than to capitalism. On the other 
hand, it has many similarities with the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, because it strives to destroy feudalism, 
tribalism and other outmoded social forms, but it isn’t 
a “proletarian revolution,” nor is it a “revolution of 
the peasantry and proletariat”—to revive the 1905 Len- 
inist concept. Its goal, like that of all social revolutions, 
is to alleviate the plight of the underprivileged, but its 
leadership and its methods differ drastically from those 
of the revolutions of the past. Many African leaders 
were once Marxists—Nkrumah of Ghana and Sekou 
Touré of Guinea, to name just two—but they cannot be 
called traditional Leninists or Stalinists or Trotzky ists. 
Innumerable African leaders today refer glowingly to 
Gandhi—thcy use the term “nonviolence” more fre- 
quently than any other in describing the technique of 
their revolution—yet this is definitely not a Gandhian 
revolution. When they speak of “nonviolence” they 
mean that they prefer nonviolence, not that they believe 





in it with the same absolutism that Gandhi did. Gan. 
dhi’s concepts of love and tolerance are almost totally 
absent from the philosophy of most African leaders. 

The African revolution, like Africa itself, is removed 
from the streams of both the West and the East. Its 
leaders were educated in London and Chicago and 
perhaps Moscow, but the revolution and its techniques 
are insular. Below the Sahara, in particular, one seldom 
hears ideological discussions, so dear to the Western 
Left. The ideology is contained in a few maxims, rather 
than in a rounded weltanschaung. There is little think- 
ing on the questions of capital formation, on the virtues 
of a mixed versus a nationalized economy, on the theo- 
ries of “administered” socialism versus Titoist “self- 
management”—or most of the other theoretical prob- 
lems that have occupied Western leftists. The rank and 
file of the African movement is not fed brochures about 
“state and revolution” or similar subjects. It subsists 
on a more elementary fare, around such slogans as 
“One-Man, One-Vote,” “Africa for the Africans,” “Inde- 
pendence in 1960.” Revolutions everywhere create a 
halo of adulation around their leaders; but in Africa, 
because of the low level of education, this halo seems 
to be thicker and deeper. 

Trying to fit the African revolution into Marxist, 
socialist or Gandhian frameworks is therefore an im- 
possibility. Africa pursues its own special course. It 
pays little homage to “free enterprise.” It is for social- 
ism, but it rejects the concept that the working class is 
the pivot of social advance. And where it practices non- 
violence, it practices it as a tactic, not as part of a 
social philosophy. 

Unlike the revolutionary situations we know so well, 
the African has little or no capitalist class in the back- 
ground, only a minute middle class (except for the 
intelligentsia), and the smallest and least socialist: 
oriented working class. The most prominent element 
in the revolution is the intelligentsia; the most impor 
tant motor force is the overwhelming class of peasants, 
whose aspirations are articulated by the intelligentsia. 

One of the reasons for the special character of the 
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African revolution is the role played by race. The 
racial struggle is for all practical purposes the class 
struggle. The European is the upper class; the Negroes 
or the Arabs form the worker or peasant classes; and 
the Indians, where they exist. the middle class. For a 
century racism has been the bulwark of Western rule; 
a rigid, frightening racism, such as prevailed nowhere 
else. The focus of revolution therefore is racial equality. 
In that one concept is tied all the elements of freedom 
and social change which other revolutions have for- 
mulated in such slogans as “Peace, Bread, Land” or 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.” 

Yet—though we emphasize the special character of 
emergent Africa—we must also refer to the similarity 
of the problems it has to face, after it achieves its free- 
dom, to those of past revolutions. Like all revolutions, 
it has its idealists and its opportunists, its sense of dedi- 
cation and its nepotism. It rejects Communist mono- 
lithicism, but it debates ceaselessly whether to have 
a strong centralized state or a weak, decentralized one. 
It ponders the problem of whether to have a multi-party, 
single-party or no-party system—just as does the group 
in Yugoslavia. It is attracted by the planned economy 
of the Soviet world, but it has an affinity to the mixed 
economies of Scandnavia or Burma or India as well. 
it has its left wing, its right wing, and its center, ail 
armed with different answers to the questions of what 
to do with power, how rapidly to industrialize, how 
much to “squeeze” the population for new capital. 


Background for Revolution 


The roots of the African revolution go back, of 
course, to Western colonization. The continent, three 
times the size of the United States, is as diverse as the 
hundreds of tribes, ethnic groups, languages and cul- 
tural patterns can make it. But if there is a sense of 
unity, a sense of “Africa,” it stems from the fact that 
the continent was taken over from stem to stern by 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Germany and Italy. The only two units that 
escaped the maw of European imperialism were Ethio- 
pia and Liberia. Ethiopia defeated the Italians in a war 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century and Mussolini was 
able to hold it for only six and a half years in the 
Twentieth. Liberia was colonized by freed slaves who 
emigrated from the United States in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century, and has remained a sort of Amer- 


ican bailiwick ever since. 

Looking backward, from the twilight period of im- 
Perialism, the West finds justification for its role. 
British propaganda, for instance, claims that “until the 
White man entered the interior of East, West and Cen- 
tral Africa less than a hundred years ago . . . its vast 
hinterland did not contain a single wheel, or a plough, 
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or any permanent buildings, and only two among its 
hundreds si people had a written language.” The 
British changed all this. They eliminated the slave 
trade which plagued so many areas, pacified the tribes 
that had been fighting each other since time immemor- 
ial, and reduced such languages as Swahili to Latin 
script. They built roads, railroads, some hospitals, and 
various other accoutrements of Western civilization. 
Their missionaries established schools and clinics, and 
taught agricultural techniques and sanitation. 

In the North, in Arab Africa, where civilization and 
writing existed long before Europe itself was civilized, 
the Western powers claim that they introduced financial 
stability, built dams like Aswan, and so forth. 

But all of these retroactive self-assessments are fic- 
tionalized half-truths. Certainly, there were many 
Western missionaries who devoted themselves to African 
betterment. It is also true that the European powers did 
stop the slave trade and tribal wars. But the overriding 
interest of Britain and its imperialist contemporaries 
was in exploiting Africa for their own purposes. Colo- 
nization of the continent had the realistic goals of rich 
trade, exploitation of the mineral wealth, free land, and 
cheap labor. So long as the Arab and the Western 
powers were involved in the slave trade, they played one 
tribe against another and stirred up continual wars. 
But if the nations were to trade in palm oil, ivory, gold, 
copper, coffee, cocoa, and other African riches, they 
could no longer tolerate the incessant disorders in the 
interior. 

What the West did was to impose a veneer of Western 
capitalism on a tribal or feudal hulk. Except for a small 
number of Africans who were used by the foreigners in 
their belt-line of power, the overwhelming majority re- 
mained mired in poverty. The traditional chiefs could 
be, and were, removed when they refused to carry out 
the orders of the Europeans. Land that was available 
to the natives was alienated by the foreigners. In 
South Africa, three million Europeans today own or use 
more than eighty per cent of the territory; nine and a 
half million Africans are squeezed into thirteen per cent. 
In Southern Rhodesia, two hundred thousand Europeans 
are allotted fifty-two million acres of land, while two 
and a half million Africans are confined to sixty-seven 
reserves and only forty-two million acres. Thousands 
of “squatters” who were farming in the pre-empted 
white areas were forcibly evicted over the years. Tales of 
these evictions read like a nightmare of brutality. To 
give their depredations an aura of legality, the occupiers 
drafted a variety of laws, but all to the same purpose. 
In Southern Rhodesia, a Land Apportionment Act, 
which prohibits a Negro from owning or “using” land 
in the big cities, was passed in 1930. In South Africa, 
there is a Group Areas Act, which designates which 
area is for whites and which for the other races. In 
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Kenya, an Order-in-Council excluded the Africans from 
the rich white Highlands. 

Nor was land the only incentive for European penetra- 
tion. The white man’s first love was trade, and there 
were areas where disease was so rampant that he had to 
confine his activity to buying and selling. In Nigeria, 
the tse-tse fly and the mosquito which caused sleeping 
sickness and malaria, kept white settlement down to 
sixteen thousand in a country of thirty-six million. Here, 
through the United Africa Company and similar trade 
groups, the European concentrated on buying palm oil, 
cocoa, coffee and other raw materials from the natives. 
Aided by special political privileges, the foreign com- 
panies had a field day. Not only were they protected by 
their own courts and their own laws, but they had the 
African farmer at their mercy: he could sell to them or 
not sell at all. 

There was nothing particularly subtle about colonial 
rule—except its propaganda overseas. It was meant 
crudely and crassly to exploit the agriculture of Africa 
and its copper, diamond and gold mines, for the benefit 
not of the African but of the mother country. To re- 
cruit laborers for the white man’s mines, the foreign 
powers imposed a poll tax, which forced the African to 
look for work. If that didn’t achieve the purpose, the 
government imposed labor quotas for each tribe. The 
workers themselves were never given the elementary 
right to form unions, and rarely permitted to bring their 
families to live with them. The hardships that this im- 
posed on millions of men is a social crime that would 
take volumes to relate. Housing conditions, wages, 
length of service—all these were decided by the Euro- 
pean owners, with no voice given the African laborers. 
To this day, African unions are not legally recognized 
in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. 

The results are easily visible. A man’s value in Africa 
is based on the color of his skin or his ethnic origin, 
not on his personal talents. The overwhelming majority 
of Africans still live as subsistence farmers, existing on 
the meagerest of rations and bringing only a tiny 
portion of their produce to market. Per-capita income of 
the African in Kenya is fifty dollars a year (it is about 
the same in most other places) ; for the European it is 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, or six hundred dollars 
higher than our high American standard. In the Belgian 
Congo, the natives subsist on forty-two dollars a year, 
the whites on forty-two hundred dollars. Hourly wages 
of Tanganyika workers are as low as three to six cents 
an hour; the twenty thousand whites there have a per- 
capita income of twenty-eight hundred dollars a year 
—more than ten thousand dollars per family. In South- 
ern Rhodesia, where the better jobs are “reserved” 
for Europeans, the white worker earns fourteen times 
as much as the black. In the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia, the disparity is even greater. Nyasaland 
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is so impoverished that three hundred thousand of it; 
adult males, out of a Negro population of only two 
million seven hundred thousand, must work on the 
farms of Southern Rhodesia and in the mines of North. 
ern Rhodesia and South Africa. 

Nor is the situation much better, after a century of 
imperialism, in the North—the Arab section of Africa, 
When the British took over Egypt in 1882, average 
acreage per person was 1.5; when Naguib and Nasser 
came to power a few years ago it had fallen to 08 
acres. In 1882, eighty per cent of the population wa 
illiterate; by 1920, under British rule, the figure had 
risen to ninety per cent. At least two-thirds of Egypt 
suffered from bilharzia disease, and hundreds of thou. 
sands from trachoma. 

It is folly to say that the European powers were “pre. 
paring the Africans for self-rule.” The very essence of 
colonialism was precisely the opposite—to prevent self. 
rule. If the African had not begun to fight back, he 
would never have won any concessions, let alone self. 
government. I use the word “never” advisedly. Certainly 
there was some schooling, some sanitation, some mod- 
ernization. But, as in India, the Westerners needed a 
small number of natives to act as their intermediaries, 
their interpreters, their policemen. They had to educate 
some people. They had to introduce some sanitation and 
health measures, if only to prevent epidemics and 
plagues. But these were not meant to prepare the 
African for self-government. And whatever the white 
man did by way of improvement was always minimal. 
Until a year or so ago there was not a single African 
lawyer or doctor in the Belgian Congo. The number of 
university graduates could be counted pn two hands. 

The African might be taught how to “use a wheel” 
or fertilizer; he might be given some medical attention 
or sent to school, but at all costs he was to be stopped 
from establishing a democratic society. No one should 
be fooled by the many changes now going on in Africa: 
they were forced from the white man. Tens of thousands 
of Africans gave their blood to win them. 

To get the true flavor of the old Africa one must see 
the naked racism operating in today’s Southern Rhode- 
sia or South Africa. I sat in for a short time at the 
convention of the Dominion Party of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This is the opposition group, 
but it has nearly as many deputies in Southern Rhodesia 
as Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party. Speaker 
after speaker argued that “for the foreseeable future the 
white man must rule this country.” Welensky himself 
does not use such flamboyant language. But no black 
man has ever sat in the parliament of Southern Rhode 
sia, despite the fact that the blacks outnumber the 
whites twelve to one. In South Africa, racism is evel 
more fervid. Baaskap (the theory of white supremacy) 
and apartheid (racial separation) are sanctified by lav. 
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The Negro doesn’t even have the right to vote, let alone 
the right to be represented by members of his own race. 

Before the post-war wave of nationalism, all, or almost 
ll, of Africa operated in much this way. The Belgian 
Congo was run by a government appointed from Brus- 
sels, in which the native had absolutely nothing to say. 
There were separate laws and courts for the two races. 
Kenya was ruled as a colony, and its first elected Negro 
representative entered the Legislative Council only in 
the wake of Mau Mau. The first election of Negroes to 
the Legislative Council of Tanganyika was as recent as 
1958. 

The aim of European rule was to prevent the African 
from developing, educating himself, finding better em- 
ployment, establishing his own business, participating 
in politics. His role was that of drawer of water and 
hewer of wood, and he was expected to stay in that role 
—in perpetuity. The restrictions imposed on him usual- 
ly consisted of: 

Restriction of movement. The African had to carry 
a pass or an identity card, without which he could not 
leave his reserves, or seek work in the city. If he worked 
in the city, he had to observe a curfew, live in segregated 
suburbs, ride segregated buses, and even use segregated 
toilets. His family was expected to remain in the re- 
serves while he worked in the mines or in the factories; 
the white man did not want him to sink roots in the 
cities, Today in Harari, outside Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, there are thousands of flats, one room and 
kitchen, inhabited by four families—four husbands, 
four wives and eight or ten children. These are supposed 
to be single men’s quarters, but the families live in 
them sub rosa. In Leopoldville, you see the police round- 
ing up people and sending them back to the reserves 
because their papers are not in order. In South Africa, 
a thousand Africans a day are convicted of pass-book 
violations. 

Restriction of land ownership. Outside of his re- 
serves or feudal areas, the African was prevented from 
buying or selling land. If he worked in a city, he could 
not, ordinarily, buy the land on which his house stood; 
he rented it from the government or from his employer 
and could be ousted at any time. 

Restriction of investment. Africans, by law in most 
places, cannot borrow more than a certain small sum 
of money. In Kenya today the maximum is $280. The 
foreign powers say they do this to “save the African 
from being exploited.” But if the Europeans were really 
concerned with African welfare they could grant gov- 
ernment loans or organize credit unions. The fact is that 
they want the African to remain at his subsistence level, 
with no opportunity to organize business ventures of 
his own. 

Restriction of economic activity. Africans were often 
told what they could and could not grow, how to sell it 
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and to whom. In Kenya, it’s only in the past couple of 
years that the Kilkuyu farmers have been permitted to 
grow coffee (in competition with the white settlers on 
the highlands)—and even now they are given only 
small allotments of trees. 

Restriction of political activity. In every country, the 
Africans could be arrested and detained without trial 
and without the right of habeas corpus. They were 
jailed, by the thousands, for organizing strikes or taking 
other mass action, The right to detain was supplemented 
by the right to deport to a barren area where political 
activity was impossible. Jomo Kenyatta, the leader of 
African nationalists, who was recently released from jail 
after serving a long sentence, has been deported in this 
way. Chief Albert Luthuli, the leader of the South 
African nationalists, is limited to a radius of 15 miles 
in Natal. Dr. Hastings Banda and a thousand other 
Nyasa are in detention in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, without trial and without prospect of 
being freed by any court action. 

Restrictions on voting and representation. If ever a 
continent has been taxed without being represented, it 
is Negro Africa. Not until March 1957 did Africans in 
Kenya have the chance to vote, and then it was by a 
qualified and complicated franchise limited to only 
four hundred thousand of the six million. The African 
can only vote for Africans, and his vote has a different 
value from that of the European. Six million Africans 
today have fourteen members in the Legco, while sixty 
thousand whites have the same number. And the 
colonial government rigs the whole show by appointing 
an absolute majority of the Legco members anyway. In 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland a voter needs 
an income of two thousand dollars to cast a ballot, or 
the presumed equivalent in education and other require- 
ments. But since the African wage averages only twenty- 
two dollars a month, and schooling is so rudimentary 
that only three of every thousand Africans finish sec- 
ondary schools, the election becomes a farce. In South- 
ern Rhodesia, where there are two and a half million 
Africans, only one thousand can vote, as against sixty- 
five thousand Europeans. And in Nyasaland, there are 
only twelve registered African electors, out of a popula- 
tion of two million, seven hundred thousand. To indi- 
cate the trend: Eight years ago a voter needed an income 
of only three hundred and thirty-five dollars a year. 
But the fear of African representation is so great that 
the figure has been multiplied by six. In assessing these 
facts one must always keep in mind that even the meager 
voting rights that the Africans do have are post-war. It 
was only when the tide of nationalism began to engulf 
the continent that they “discovered” the practice of 
voting. 

(The second part of Sidney Lens’ report on Africa will 
appear next month.) 
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WHY MAU MAU? 


“UHURU” (freedom) is the word that rings 
in the heart of every African. From children to old 
men and women, the greeting is Uhuru. Wherever you 
go, in whatever part of Kenya yeu are, the common dis- 
cussion is of when and how to become free. The Afric- 
ans will never rest until they see Kenya free, and until 
this goal is reached, there will be Mau Maus after Mau 
Maus. I would say that it will be impossible for the 
British to rule in Kenya in five years’s time. 

For more than half a century,the African inKenya has 
been denied the fundamental rights of a human being. 
He is never free to express his opinion, nor is he free to 
criticize the government. Freedom of assembly and free- 
dom of association are denied him. He is denied the 
right to form a country-wide political organization, 
although the Europeans and the Asians are allowed to 
do so. African meetings are controlled by the govern- 
ment. The speeches are tape-recorded by the govern- 
ment. To organize mass meetings, the African must 
apply for a license. In his application, he must in- 
clude the names of the speakers and the agenda. The 
district commissioner, to whom the application is sent, 
is at liberty to turn it down without giving any reasons. 
Wherever the African goes, he must carry his pass-book 
and identtfy card with him, and he must obtain a move- 
ment permit from the commissioner; otherwise he is 
arrested and put in jail for a month or two. This is the 
kind of government the British (champions of democ- 
racy) would like us to stay in for an unknown number 
of years, giving the excuse that we are not ready. We 
are not tomatoes that have to be ripened but human 
beings with an inalienable birthright. 

Before the advent of the white man in Kenya, the 
dominant feature of the economy was agricultural pro- 
duction for subsistence. The African was self-sustaining 
and independent of any foreign assistance. Africans re- 
garded the land as the source of everything and also as 
the place where their bones would rest at last. Land 
was regarded as the common property of the clan, tribe 
or nation. No individual could give away land without 
the consent of the clan, tribe or nation. 

When the British came to Kenya, they alienated the 
best land, through false treaties and agreements which 
were not understood by the chiefs (the trustees). Thir- 
teen thousand out of 163,000 square miles of cultivable 
land were reserved for the white settlers. The Africans 
were squeezed into the remaining land, which is less 
productive, with less rainfall. 
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George Philip Ochola 


After the white settler had stolen the African’s land, 
he decided to steal his limbs and energy. A settle 
named Grogan once told a group of his fellow-settlers; 

There are two distinct standpoints from which I view 
the African. As a spectator and student of social revolv- 
tion, I see a people infinitely more wise, infinitely more 
decent, infinitely more sane than we. The absolute logic 
of their life bewilders our distorted minds. We can never 
learn to understand them... They soon see through 1; 
... The other point of view is that of the man in their 
midst with work to do. We are dependent upon their aid, 
To assist us they must be molded in our ways. But they 
do not want to be, and yet they must. Either we give up 
the country commercially or we must make them work. 

I have smull sympathy with the capitalist regime. But 
it is the regime in which we live as yet, and till it be 
comes top-heavy and crumbles to the ground, the native 
too must fall into line. We have stolen his lund. Now we 
must steal his limbs. Compulsory labor is the corollary 
of our occupation of the country. 


Being in a position to control the legislature, the set- 
tlers made the government pass laws permitting forced 
labor. This enabled them to get a supply of laborers 
whom they paid less than a dollar a month. In Kenya, 
forced labor still exists; there are still places where 
workers earn less than five dollars a month. The cost of 
living goes up monthly, but the workers’ earnings re- 
main constant. 


Most Africans, if not all, have a very high regard for 
Americans, because they are willing to help develop the 
young African nations. But we fail to understand the 
American policy towards colonialism and imperialism. 
Although America made a lot of noise against Russian 
action in Hungary, it kept quiet when the British troops 
slaughtered thousands of Africans in Kenya, and it has 
even refused to take a definite stand on the situation in 
Algeria. If principle is good for anything, it is worth 
living up to, everywhere. 





SICK JOKE 


Remarks by Lewis L. Strauss, former chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and rejected nominee as Sec: 
retary of Commerce, at a recent private dinner: 

“You see before you the first authentic victim of radio- 
active fall-out.” The New York 7imes 
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The following is a condensation of remarks made by 
Mr. van der Post in the course of a lecture at Commu- 
nity Church, in New York, and, afterwards, in private 
conversation with one of our editors. It is printed here 
with Mr. van der Post’s permission. 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to comment on “the 
destiny of the human spirit”. What do we mean by 
destiny? And by the human spirit? 

In each age the problem of renewal manifests a special 
aspect. As a matter of fact, the age in which we live is 
a good deal like the period in which Jesus lived. In 
that age the problem was the transition from a world 
governed by power to one that could be governed by 
love. The perpetual problem in such transitions is how 
to oppose what is evil without becoming evil oneself. 

The corruption which threatens the human spirit 
comes from two sources: power and suffering. 

Power in our time expresses itself in great measure 
through the mass, in what may be called the tyranny of 
numbers. We think and even feel in terms of numbers. 


Ihad this brought home to me afresh recently when 
I visited East Berlin. It was one of the most terrifying 
experiences of my life to feel myself in this world which 
is all numbers and slogans. The feeling of terror was 
emphasized by my visit to the vast Russian War Memo- 
rial, There 70,000 soldiers are buried. I was there on 
the anniversary of the unveiling of the monuments. 
There were countless wreaths but every one was from 
group to group—from this trade union or youth club 
to the soldiers of such and such a regiment. Not one 
was from one individual to another. I cried out for a 
wreath inscribed simply “From Mary to John”. 

Of course, not all suffering produces corruption, but 
frequently suffering at the hands of injustice and tyraa- 
ny breeds its own form of arrogance and develops justi- 
fication for this arrogance. People who suffer begin to 
think they can inflict suffering on others. And quite 
often it is those who really have suffered least in their 
own persons, who develop the most bitterness and urge 
to meet cruelty with cruelty. Recently I had a long 
talk with two Negroes, one of whom had lived in Africa 
for years and had endured much. The other had been 
in Africa only a year, and had not had too difficult a 
time. But he was far the more bitter of the two. Why 
do we get so indignant over the suffering of other 
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people? What is the psychological root of this sort of 
thing? Why do we get so high-minded? We have to 
try to hold out against injustice and our own suffering, 
without being corrupted by it. 

How can a “mere” individual in a complicated society 
be effective in combating evil, I am often asked. The 
very question is an illustration of my point that we are 
entangled in the habits of thinking statistically. The 
individual is the source of true power when acting 
responsibly. Of course, he acts in concert with others. 
I would love simply to write books: there are eight of 
them in my head right now. But a man has duties, so 
I also work in organizations and make long trips like 
the one which took me here to America after living with 
pygmies in Africa for a good while. 

There has to be a change of heart among white 
people, and this is happening in quite a large number 
of cases. White African parents in many cases are say- 
ing: “What is happening to our children? They don’t 
believe any more what we tell them about relations 
between races.” The youths have to express that change 
both in the way they live daily and through political 
activity. So far as the black Africans are concerned, 
I believe that if they can keep their anger under control, 
just a little longer, immense changes will come and we 
can build a very marvelous human society in Africa. 

Gandhi’s ideas are widely known in Africa, where as 
a matter of fact his work in nonviolence began. His 
son, Manilal, exerted a considerable influence. The 
basic Gandhian idea that nothing is accomplished by 
merely replacing one tyranny with another tyranny 
has taken hold on many. Like Gandhi, Africans seek 
a society which is unlike either capitalism or Commu- 
nism, which would be a fresh expression for the human 
spirit. The problem of translating Gandhian methods 
into political strategy and tactics in Africa is much more 
complicated, and except in limited instances has not 
been solved. 

Finally, the Individual and the Social do not seem to 
me to be separate or separable. To be truly an individ- 
ual, a human being, in the sense in which I use the term, 
means in the African situation that the white African, 
being human, can want nothing for himself that he 
does not want for the black African; and equally that 
the black African, being human, can want nothing for 
himself that he does not want for the white. This is 
the only foundation on which a human society can be 
built. 
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CONFLICT IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


SOME MORE CRACKS in the monolithic 
structure of the Communist camp have become visible 
in recent months. Though it has been known for some 
time that there are disparities between the Russian and 
Chinese national interests, it was not known until Sep- 
tember 5th of last year that the disparities were of such 
magnitude as to cause the Soviet Union to refuse to 
back China’s claim against India. It was on this date 
that Tass declared “certainly deplorable” the tensions 
between China and India. Hans Morgenthau’s thesis, 
that national interests, not ideology, play the funda- 
mental role in international affairs, has received a 
powerful assist from the Tass statement and later pro- 
nouncements of Khrushchev. The question then arises: 
Is the concept of proletarian internationalism—-which 
caused the excommunication of Tito—no longer sacro- 
sanct ? 

The question cannot be answered, for the issue has 
not been resolved. It can be stated that in the eyes of 
Khrushchev proletarian internationalism has ceased to 
be a meaningful concept. But, within the Communist 
world a conflict is taking place between the forces of 
Khrushchev and those of Suslov. Khrushchev stands for 
liberalization of Communist regimes, relaxation of in- 
ternational tensions, balanced economic growth, econ- 
omic and political coexistence with other systems, and 
above all a government not by the party cadres but by 
professional bureaucrats and technocrats. In these ideas 
he has a powerful ally in Chou En-lai. Suslov, on the 
other hand, represents the orthodox Stalinist viewpoint 
(though he has skirted clear of people like Molotov and 
Kaganovich) and seems to believe that intensification 
of international tensions represents the only hope for 
ultimate Communist victory in the world. He is reported 
to be opposed to the concept of balanced economic 
growth, foreign aid to non-Communist countries, and in 
favor of the dictatorship of the Communist party as the 
only permissible Marxist-Leninist system. In these ideas 
he has the powerful support of Liu Shao-chi. What 
makes the struggle between these two forces interesting 
is that Khrushchevism has triumphed in the Soviet 
Union, and Suslovism in China, though no one can say 
how long Khrushchev will continue to hold the lead in 
Russia or Suslov in China. 

Khrushchev believes that the world is divided into 
three camps—the camp of socialism, the camp of cap- 
italism, and the camp of uncommitted people—and that 
it is necessary that these three camps coexist not com- 
petitively but cooperatively. Witness his emphasis on 
international trade, multilateral economic aid to under- 
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developed areas, and his willingness to join with th 
Western world in international economic developmen 
(the prime example being India). The Suslov wing ha 
reverted to the old Stalinist theory that the world j 
divided into two camps, and that the uncommitted 
world, if not already the running dog of Western im. 
perialism, is bound to become one. The evidence fo 
these views is to be found in P. Yudin’s article in the 
World Marxist Review of December 1958, in which 
the protégé of Suslov, until recently Russian amba. 
sador to China, and a friend of Liu Shao-chi, make; 
v bitter attack not only on the economic policies of 
Nehru but also on his political philosophy. 

The conflict between the concepts of “balanced 
economic growth,” and the “big leap forward,” by 
tightening the belt all around, has been brought out 
in the open by Chou En-lai and Liu Shao-chi. Since 
1956 this issue has been debated year after year in the 
meetings of the Chinese Communist hierarchy. (Wit. 
ness also the fact that India started experiencing 
troubles with China in 1957.) In the September 1956, 
congress of the C. C. P., Chou advocated a reasonable 
rate of growth with a comparatively balanced develop. 
ment of national economy. Liu advocated the concept 
of faster work with seemingly impossible targets. 

Things seem to be relatively more stable in the 
Soviet Union than in China because Khrushchev has 
established his pre-eminence, while Liu and Chou are 
still evenly matched. Liu’s bid in 1956 to have the 
“big leap forward” concept adopted failed, but in 
1957 he was rewarded with success. He was also able 
to have economic planning transferred from the State 
Commission to the Party Secretariat. Yet as late a 
May 26, 1958, he was complaining that Chou’s adminis 
tration was transferring the control to the Party “very 
slowly and not at all thoroughly.” Liu scored another 
victory in 1958 when he had the Chief of Staff replaced 
by a Party General. However, it seems that the pend 
lum is shifting back once again in Chou’s direction 
The “big leap forward” concept hag run into snags; the 
backyard smelting furnaces have been quietly dropped: 
Chou’s forces have accused Liu’s proteges of cooking up 
the statistics, and the production targets have been dra+ 
tically and “realistically” reduced. Liu’s policy in the 
Formosa Straits has achieved no results. The cot 
munes are in despair. The resolutions passed by the 
Central Committee this year are worded almost & 
actly as in 1956 when Chou routed Liu’s efforts. 5 
since April, 1959, Chou has once again reasserted 
himself as the economic boss of China. 
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But Cheu has not been able drastically to revise the 
Chinese foreign policy that continues to be shaped by 
Suslov-Liu’s protege, Chen Yi. It is interesting to note 
the difference between Chou’s and Chen Yi’s speeches 
on the “thaw” in American-Soviet relations following 
the Khrushchev visit to the United States. One is 
also amazed to find differing tones in the notes sent 
to Nehru in recent months by Chou and Chen. Of 
course, Khrushchev is doing everything he can to re- 
establish the Chou faction. He recently removed Yudin 
from Peking, and the new Russian ambassador is de- 
finitely a Khrushchev protege. Khrushchev’s refusal to 
support Chen Yi’s activism either in the Formosa 
Straits or on the Indian border is calculated to dis- 
credit the activists, no doubt. However, it should be 
emphasized again that the Ahrusnchev-Chou and 
Suslov-Liu factions in the Chinese C. P. are almost 
evenly balanced, and for some years to come China's 
policies will continue to reflect an instability in ad- 
ministration. 

Still more important, the Khrushchev-Suslov, Chou- 
Liu struggle has permeated the ranks of Communism 
throughout the world, especially in Asia. The Asian 
parties are receiving two sets of instructions, often con- 
tradictory, one from Moscow and Pravda, the other 
from Peking and the People’s Daily. Thus there are in 
almost every Asian country two wings—the nationalist- 
constitutionalist, and, the internationalisi-revolutionary 
(subservient to international Communism). In India the 
nationalist wing is led by E. M. S. Namboodripad, for- 
mer Chief Minister of Kerela, and S. A. Dange, Bombay 
trade union leader; the internationalist by B. T. Rana- 
dive and P. C. Joshi. In between hangs the compromise 
general secretary, Ajoy Ghosh, who has been shuttling 
between Peking and Moscow, trying to evolve a common 
policy for his party. 

Dange called Nehru’s China policy “correct,” and he 
echoed Nehru’s view that the Chinese should withdraw 
their forces from Ladakh and accept the McMahon 
Line in the northeast as the frontier. ‘The Party had 
called for negotiations without any preconditions. Na- 
lurally, therefore, Dange was found to be in violation 
of Party discipline and was censured. But nonetheless 
his faction has now triumphed. At the November meet- 
ing of the National Executive, a resolution asking for 
the withdrawal of Chinese forces from Ladakh, and 
support of Nehru’s stand, was carried. 

Another point of conflict between the Chinese and 
India-U, S. A.-U. S. S. R. has been their respective world 
views. Both the United States and the Soviet seem to be 
coming around to Nehru’s view that the disparity be- 
ween the developed and underdeveloped nations is of 
gteater significance than the struggle between the Soviet 
and Atlantic camps. Liu and his cohorts still cling to 
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the outmoded concept of division of the world between 
the socialist and the non-socialist camps. Nehru’s con- 
cept leads him to seek support from both the Atlantic 
and Soviet camps, and this support is being readily 
lent. 


The more the relations between the developed nations 
and the underdeveloped nations become harmonious, 
the more Liu feels that China is being relegated to a 
third-rate status. In order to assert China’s claim as a 
world power, he is driven to aggressive policies, and he 
is forced to present the Chinese C. P. as a source of 
inspiration to the Asian and African Communists. Yet 
he knows China’s limitations. He cannot be so naive as 
to believe that China, with only eight million tons of 
steel a year, and without the support of the Soviet 
Union, can embark upon a war of expansion beyond 
its frontiers. And expansion to where? To barren tex 
ritories of India, Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal? I am 
inclined to believe that the border incidents are created 
merely to embarrass India and the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially Khrushchev, and to open a discussion in the 
C. P. S. U. for outright support of China in international 
affairs (this in turn to strengthen Suslov). Nor can Liu 
and his followers, orthodox doctrinaires as they are, 
allow India to forge ahead in the economic race with 
China, for that indeed would be a defeat for Communist 
economic planning. They know that a decade of ten- 
sions between India and Pakistan has had an adverse 
effect upon Indian economic development. Now that 
some relaxation between these two countries is in sight 
it is probable Liu feels the need for some other tensions 
to keep Indian economic development retarded. 


Liu knows that Nehru will not fight back—he did not 
fight Pakistan, er even the Portugese in Goa. But he 
also knows that a nation which has recently become in- 
dependent can easily be scared into an armaments race. 
So long as there are snags in the Chinese economic de- 
velopment, relaxation of tensions between India and 
China is hardly likely to take place. Tensions may be 
eased if Chou scores a decisive victory over Liu’s forces. 
If this happens, Khrushchev is likely to extend further 
economic aid to China and Chou may then be able to 
compromise with Nehru. But no one knows whether 
Chou is powerful enough to sidestep Liu, especially 
when Mao Tse-tung stands behind Liu. Similarly, no 
one even knows whether Nehru is strong enough to re- 
fuse to bow down tc the popular cry for military opera- 
tions against China. War cries in India are bound to 
strengthen Liu’s position in China, which in turn is 
bound to weaken Nehru’s position in India. It is a 
vicious circle. Nehru stands alone in India today. All 
groups, from the right to the left, are demanding strong 
action. Nehru is to be congratulated that he has not as 
yet capitulated to these demands. 
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The Personal and the Historical in 


PASTERNAK & SILONE 


AT THE VERY OUTSET of Doctor Zhivago, 
Uncle Nikolai—a wise and upright old man, like 
Ignazio Silone’s Don Benedetto—makes the startling as- 
sertion that a person can be an atheist and yet “be true 
to Christ.” 
ll explain. What you don’t understand is that it is 
possible to be an atheist, it is possible not to know 
whether God exists, or why, and yet believe that man 
does not live in a state of nature but in history, and that 
history as we know it now began with Christ, and that 
Christ’s Gospel is its foundation. ... It was not until 
after Him that man began to live toward the future. Man 
does not die in a ditch like a dog—but at home in his- 
tory, while the work toward the conquest of death is in 
full swing; he dies sharing in this work. 

In those words the uncle passes on to little Yuri 
Zhivago, listening nearby, a lifetime task: the reconcilia- 
tion of man’s duty to be good with his duty to act “in 
history.” In Silone’s Bread and Wine these obligations 
are personified in the characters of Christina, the young 
girl preparing to enter a nunnery, and Spina (meaning 
“thorn”), the professional revolutionary. 

The ahistorical attitude of a certain current in mod- 
ern Christian pacifism goes back to Tolstoy. In the im- 
mense task of breaking through to his new point of 
departure—the conception of Christianity as requiring 
men to give up property, warfare and state service— 
Tolstoy discarded too much of the cumulative heritage 
of human endeavor, and drastically cut himself off from 
the strivings for a better life throughout late-19th- 
century Russia. He protested, like the existentialists 
today, against complex institutions and philosophies 
which purport to reveal the purpose of all nature and 
history, but give the individual little help in knowing, 
“what is to be done?” (the famous question echoed by 
Lenin, and later in Bread and Wine). But in viewing all 
complexity, and especially urban complexity, as arti- 
ficial, all systematic thought as sophistry; in lumping 
Shakespeare with Napoleon, science with property, as 
obstacles to the coming of the Kingdom of God; and in 
viewing with equal horror the violence of poor men 
driven to desperation, and the violence of those that 
drive them—Tolstoy cut away roots that need not wholly 
have gone to weed, and left his Kingdom of God on 
Earth rather up in the air. With the one great exception 
of Gandhi, the Tolstoyan goodness has remained to one 
side of the vast mass struggles for a new world which 
have filled the first half of the twentieth century. 

No more than Schweitzer could Tolstoy accept literal- 
ly the apocalyptic expectation of the Kingdom of God. 
But this rejection left both men in danger of stressing 
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the change of heart required of the individual and ne. 
glecting that part of the Christian hope which looks 
to a completely changed social order. An odd charge to 
bring against Tolstoy! But listen to what he says: 
You cannot know the end of social life... On the other 
hand, you are aware of the aim of personal life: it is the 
development in each of the greatest amount of love, in 
order that the kingdom of God may ‘be realized. This 
aim is certain and is easy to approach. 
You can be ignorant of the best methods for attaining 
the external goal; you can meet obstacles in the way of 
its realization; while nothing can stop your drawing 
nearer to inner perfection: the increase of love in you 
and others. 
So it is enough to institute, in the place of the illusory 
social aim |my italics], this individual aim of life, tle 
only sure and accessible one, and the chains that you 
thought were fastening you forever will drop imme. 
diately, and vou will feel yourself absolutely free. 

The point, I think, is this: that while Tolstoy insisted 
on a thoroughgoing social content for the Christian 
ethic, he gave no clear indication as to how men could 
act together toward this end. 

In Bread and Wine and Doctor Zhivago we catch two 
luminous glimpses of the attempt, in Silone’s case by a 
man brought up as a Christian and converted to Marx 
ism, in the case of Boris Pasternak a man brought up as 
a Tolstoyan, to come to terms with both the Christian 
and the Marxist traditions. It may seem strange to ex- 
amine these matters by means of novels. But in the first 
place, these are no ordinary novels: Spina and Zhivago 
(and Jikewise Levin in Anna Karenina, to which | shall 
refer) are transparently autobiographical protagonists, 
and their lives are clearly meant to be a guide to others. 
In the second place, the novel, like both Christianity and 
anarchism, is peculiarly concerned with the inner trans 
formation of the individual; at the same time, it con 
pels an author to give some external account of his 
characters in a social context. The inner dialogues of 
these three tormented heroes are as familiar and ut 
settling as one’s own reflection in the mirror. Each was 
concerned to find what Thoreau called “hard bottom 
and rocks in place, which we can call reality, and say, 
This is, and no mistake; and then begin.” Perhaps they 
can help us do the same. 

The plots of Anna Karenina, Bread and Wine and 
Doctor Zhivago are strangely similar. In each the pro 
tagonist, a sensitive man concerned for social better 
ment, is ill at ease and lacks direction in the city, and 
returns to a rural family estate seeking spiritual re 
newal. As each book makes clear, country things ate 
closer to the raw elements of life itself. Spina and 
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Zhivago praise the value of manual work for the intel- 

lectual in almost identical terms: 
A procession of ants was descending from the fig tree 
and making its way along the ground quite near him. 
Every insect was carrying something. If only 1 could 
go to sleep and wake up tomorrow morning at dawn, put 
a stick to my donkey, and go to the vineyard, Don Pavlo 
said to himself... If only I could go back to real, ordi- 
nary life. If only I could dig, plow, sow, reap, earn my 
living, talk to other men on Sundays, read an study; 
fulfill the law that says, “In the sweat of thy face shall 
thou earn thy bread.” (Bread and Wine) 
So many new thoughts come into your head when your 
hands are busy with hard physical work, when your mind 
has set you a task that can be achieved by physical effort 
and that brings its reward in joy and success, when for 
six hours on end you dig or hammer, scorched by the 
life-giving breath of the sky. (Doctor Zhivago) 

In the country, for each man a loss of self-conscious- 
ness occurs, so that he feels more a part of the world 
and the people around him. While less preoccupied with 
serving their fellowmen, Levin and Zhivago feel more 


genuinely of service: 

Formerly when he tried tu do auything for the good of 
everybody, for humanity, for Russia, for the whole vil- 
lage, he had noticed that the thoughts of it were agree- 
able, but the activity itself was always unsatisfactory; 
there was no full assurance that the work was really 
necessary, and the activity itself, which at first seemed 
so great, ever lessened and lessened until it vanished. 
But now since his marriage, when he began to confine 
himself more and more to living for himself, though he 
no longer felt any joy at the thought of his activity, he 
felt confident that his work was necessary, saw that it 
progressed far better than formerly, and that it was 
always growing more and more. 

Now, as if involuntarily, he cut ever deeper and deeper 
into the earth, so that he, like a ploughshare, could not 
get out without turning the sod. (Anna Karenina) 
Gogol, Tolstoy, Dostvievsky looked restlessly for the 
meaning of life, and prepared for death and drew con- 
clusions. Pushkin and Chekhov, right up to the end of 
their lives, were absorbed in the current, specific tasks 
imposed on them by their vocation as writers, and in 
the course of fulfilling these tasks they lived their lives, 
quietly, treating both their lives and their work as 
private, individual matters, of no concern to anyone else. 
And these individual things have since become of con- 
cern to all. (Dr. Zhivago) 

All these themes are familiar to us in existential and 
Zen philosophy. There is the same skepticism about 
abstract thought, the concern to act, not think (but 
Zhivago, be it noted, regards his poetry as craftsmanship, 
genuine work, action). There is the same aversion for 
man in the mass, the preference for encounters “between 
man and man.” There is the same sense of the self as 
matter-of-factly a part of the natural world, as in the 
mowing scene of Anna Karenina or in the following 
passage from Bread and Wine: 


Between one sleep and the next Spina was an interested 
and curious observer of the life about him. The feelings 
he experienced were curious and difficult to deseribe. 
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What struck him most was the astonishing naturalness 
of everything his eyes beheld. Everything was in its 
place; not in the fictitious world of the diseased exile’s 
imagination, with its unreal countryside and its unreal 
peasants, but in its place. Spina thought of the articles 
and pamphlets he had written in exile. In every one ov: 
them he had striven after realism to the uttermost; they 
all seemed to him now to have been woven out of moon- 
shine. ' 

For Levin, Spina and Zhivago the contact with the 
real and enduring things of the natural world brings on 
a recall of the simple world of childhood. Each one, we 
feel, loses a vague sense of shame about his origins, re- 
discovers and affirms his adolescent dreams. This ac- 
ceptance of the deposit of the past in oneself, of one’s 
own history, makes it possible to live more spontaneous- 
ly, with less conscious straining. (It is just this accep- 
tance by the early Tolstoy, with his fierce love of nature, 
his supreme craftsmanship as a writer, his intense sense 
of history, his delight in the multitudinous inanities of 
family life—that we miss in the later Tolstoy.) Not that 
one becomes a child again, or returns literally to the 
beliefs of childhood: but the suspension of adult belief 
is the occasion for a new beginning. The experience is 
rendered most poignantly by Silone, who as a profession- 
al revolutionary, had perhaps departed furthest from 
a natural and childlike atmosphere. 

Then, for each man, the world of natural, simple 
things becomes charged with rediscovered Christian 
meaning. Spina, disguised as a priest, takes his role 
within himself and finds sacramental significance in the 
bread and wine which make up the peasant’s life. When 
Murica, his disciple, is captured, mocked as Christ was 
mocked, and killed, Murica’s father at the funeral meal 

standing at the table, offered bread and wine to the men 
around him. He poured out the wine and said, “Drink,” 
and broke the bread and said, “Eat!” 

“It was he who helped me to prune, spray, weed, gather 
the grapes of which this wine is made. ‘Take and drink 
this, his wine.” 

Levin’s eyes are opened by a peasant working with 
him on the threshing-floor (classical Greek image of 
rebirth) who says, “Live for your soul and remember 
God.” In Doctor Zhivago, the red rowanberry, which has 
earlier reminded Zhivago of Lara, again comes to his 
mind when he sees Lara’s husband lying dead in the 
snow: it is the symbol both of life, and of the death 
(the death of a committed revolutionary) necessary that 
there be more life. 

The rowanberry on the snow, the separation of wheat 
from chaff, the crushing of the grapes and the grains to 
make wine and bread, are natural symbols of rebirth. 
The Christianity of these three books is, like that of 
Schweitzer, inseparable from a reverence for life just as 
life. They very word zhivago is derived from the word 
for “life.” In the description of Levin’s conversion is a 
little incident which makes the point best of all: 
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“Yes, I must clear it up and understand it,” he thought, 
gazing jutently at the untrodden grass before him, and 
following the movements of a green insect that was 
crawling up a stalk of couch grass and was hindered in 
its ascent by a leaf of goutwort. “What have I discov- 
ered?” he asked himself, turning back the leaf that it 
should not hinder the insect and bending another blade 
for the creature to pass to. “What gladdens me? What 
have I discovered?” (There! It did not want to get on 
to that grass, but has spread its wings and flown away). 
(Anna Karenina) 


The fullness of life eludes the intellect, even the intel- 
lect wishing to do good. 


What is the theological import of this atmosphere, 
common to all three novels? From none of the three 
men do we have explicit comment on the divinity of 
Jesus; but we do have an image, Silone’s powerful 
picture of Christ still not dead and still not risen, but 
still hanging and suffering on the cross (“inasmuch as ye 
do it to the least of these. .. ”). Beyond this there is the 
evocation, in Bread and Wine and Doctor Zhivago, of 
resurrection in the form of communion beyond death. 
Spina, hunted by wolves and soldiers in the winter 
mountains, Zhivago, going to seed and dying an obscure 
death in the alleys of N. E. P. Moscow, are not “success- 
ful,” as are Tolstoy’s stalwart farmer-patriarchs. But 
Spina and Zhivago are portrayed as achieving full com- 
munication after death, Spina with Christina, Zhivago 
with Dudorov and Gordon. 


Five or ten years later, one quiet summer evening, 
Dudorov and Gordon were again together, sitting at an 
open window above Moscow, which extended into the 
dusk as far as the eye could reach. They were looking 
through a book of Yuri’s writings. . . 

To the two old friends, as they sat by the window, it 
seemed that this freedom of the soul was already there, 
as if that very evening the future had tangibly moved 
into the streets below them, that they themselves had 
entered it and were now part of it. Thinking of this 
holy city and of the entire earth, of the still-living pro- 
tagonists of this story, and their children, they were 
filled with tenderness and peace, and they were enveloped 
by the unheard music of happiness that flowed all about 
them and into the distance. And the book they held 
seemed to confirm and encourage their feeling. (Doctor 
Zhivago) 


She called him by his new name, his real name. 

“Spina! Spina!” 

He would certainly hear her if he passed. She tidied 
her hair, wiped the snow from her face, her eyelashes, 
her eyebrows, her ears, her neck. How surprised he would 
be to find her! He would say: “First of all take these 
woolen things and put them on.” He would answer: 
“But how on earth did you get here before me?’ She 
would say: “Now drink a little wine and eat a little 
bread; they are simple things that do one good.” He 
would say: “Signorita Christina, do you wish to con- 
tinue the journey with me?” (Bread and Wine) 


For these this-life-centered men, this is resurrection, 
and this is communion. 
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The last page of Doctor Zhivago is of especial im. 
portance, because it breaks through Zhivago-Pasternak’; 
Hamlet self-image and reestablishes a relationship be. 
tween the lives of the mass of men, (history) and the 
Christian revolutionary. This, for all its political con. 
cern, Bread and Wine fails to do. Spina’s desire to cling 
to a sense of relatedness to history is shattered, and, we 
are led to believe, truthfully shattered, by the still more 
embittered ex-Marxist, Uliva. In the end Spina can 
recommend only this: 


“You cannot conceive what it would mean to a country 


like ours,” said Don Paolo, “if there were a hundred 


youths ready to renounce all safety, defy all corruption, 
free themselves from obsession with private property, 
sex, and their careers, and unite on a basis of absolute 
sincerity and absolute brotherliness: a hundred youths, 
who would live among the people, in contact with the 
workers and peasants, and refuse to be parted from them; 
a hundred converted youths, who would speak the truth 
on every question and on every occation, nothing but 
the truth, and live according to the truth; youths who 
would be recognizable not because they wore emblems 
in their buttonholes or a uniform, but by their way of 
living.” (Bread and Wine) 

Silone’s later novels show a gradual fragmentation of 
this image. In The Seed Beneath The Snow and A Hand. 
ful of Blackberries we find little comradeships of three 
or four workingmen and intellectuals, intransigently 
opaque to both the powers-that-be and the revolutionary 
powers-that-would-be, living on hillsides and in stables, 
from time to time making a dramatic political gesture 
but for the most part waiting, as their time is not yet. 
But what are they waiting for? It is the Christian apoc- 
alyptic life-style but without any real hope of an apoc- 
alypse. Under the pressure of Fascism, with life stripped 
to the very bone, the simplest word or action that was 
truthful and unaffected was both noble and potentially 
politically explosive. In less extreme days, those same 
words and actions must either ripen into a pattern of 
everyday living, or run the risk of becoming melodram- 
atic and ineffectual. 

Silone, like the existentialists generally, has given us 
a philosophy which is valid only for the moment of 
critical decision. Real growth is something more than a 
series of dramatic decisions strung together like beads 
on a string. [t may involve periodic return to prior 
points of reference—as for Levin, Spina and Zhivago— 
but it must find its way back to the fullness of adult 
life, in society and in time. It is noteworthy that of the 
three protagonists, only Zhivago returns to the city. 

Dr. Zhivago, for all his apparent failure, shows greater 
resilience than Spina: his face, one might say, is com 
torted but turned towards the future. Awkwardly, at 
great cost to himself and to those around him, he begins 
to achieve the three-dimensional “presentness” of 4 
free personality fully available to the needs of his own 
time. 


Liberation — 
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LETTERS ... 


Dear Editors: Seattle 
Not having seen a transcript of the discussion between 
Khrushchev and American labor leaders I cannot evaluate 
Sidney Lens’ judgment (in “Dialogue of the Deaf” Nov- 
ember 1959) that “they went out of their way to be boorish 
and rude, in order to prove that they were true carriers of 
the holy grail against Communism”. Nor his further judg- 
ment that “the whole tenor of Reuther’s and Jim Carey’s 
remarks was a total defense of U. S. foreign policy”. 

But at a number of points I take issue with Mr. Lens’ 
analysis. The whole tenor of his comments, it seems to me 
leans over backwards in criticism of the labor leaders and 
in treading softly as concerns Mr. Khrushchev. Mr. Lens 
says: “That there stil is no habeas corpus, free press, civil 
liberties and legitimate trade unions in Russia is regret- 
table’. (Emphasis mine.) The word “still” seems to imply 
that the dictatorship is on its way to a renunciation of 
power. Improvements in Itussian society in no way indicate 
that such a miracle will happen. And the word “regrettable” 
as applied to tyranny is treading softly indeed. 

Mr. Lens discredits three members of the labor group 
because one “was in the same union caucus with the Com- 
munists in 1937”, and two others “had been virtual Com- 
munist stooges for some years in the early C. I. O. days”. 
“Stooges” implies that they had no integrity in those days 
and have none now. Perhaps this is true. But to draw this con- 
clusion because they were Communists or fellow-travelers 
20 years ago is a kind of smear tactic. Ex-Communists 
or ex-fellow-travelers who speak with conviction about evils 
they know first-hand seem to be one group of “dissenters”— 
dissenters from liberal orthodoxy—that scorn is most often 
heaped upon by other liberals and radicals. 

I think Mr. Lens’ most serious error is in equating the 
“tongue in cheek” aspect of Khrushchev’s claims regarding 
the ‘most democratic foundations’ of the German Democratic 
Republic, and Reuther’s saying “blithely that ‘the only war 
America wants to fight is war against poverty, hunger, ig- 
norance and disease’.” By paralleling the dishonesty on both 
sides, Mr. Lens is saying that America does want to fight 
another kind of war, and that Reuther is well aware of it. 

I have no argument with Mr. Lens’ appraisal of the “mili- 
taristic policy of the U. S. and its support of dictators from 
one end of the globe to the other”. But munitions makers, 
Pentagon lobbyists, and a prosperity tied closely to expend- 
itures for arms, does not add up to American desire for war. 
The picture is badly distorted not to recognize publicly that 
in today’s world the largest factor in Americans’ support of 
bases around the world is the expansionist nature of the 
Soviet Union. Historically and ideologically the evidence 





is overwhelming regarding the Communist drive for domina- 
tion of as many countries as possible. There is no evidence to 
indicate a change in this basic compulsion. 

To try to stop Communist expansionism by a continuation 
of the arms race is utter folly. I agree completely with Mr. 
Lens’ conclusions regarding disarmament (I would say uni- 
lateral if necessary). Without doubt “our militancy must be 
by way of outdoing the Russians in our appeal to under- 
developed nations .. . and in humanizing our social system”. 

But ignoring the one problem uppermost in Americans’ 
minds and trying to find a common “political language” 
where none exists—except as regards mutual survival—only 
increases the “deafness” of many people whose support is 
desparately needed if the headlong rush toward destruction 
is to be stopped. (Mrs.) Mary Farquharson 


O 
Dear Editors: San Clemente, Calif. 

As a great admirer of Norman Thomas and one who con- 
sequently feels hesitant to disagree in the face of his depth 
and breadth of knowledge on the subject, I feel the need to 
comment on his “Open Letter to American Pacifists” (Nov- 
ember 1959). 

I must admit I can’t understand his need to operate 
“primarily on the political level.” Can political attitudes 
isolate themselves from religious any more than economic 
attitudes can isolate themselves from philosophic and historic- 
al? Even if an individual could do this, society at large does 
not, and eventually one’s involvement in society at large 
must have its consequences—especially in this nuclear weap- 
on age. 

Mr. Thomas says we are “morally committed to defend 
the liberty of people outside our borders”. When he limits 
such people to include such liberated people as the West 
Germans he leaves the implication we are not morally com- 
mitted to all the people of the earth. If Krupp and Von 
Braun are worthy to have been liberated then surely the in- 
dustrialists and scientists of Russia and Continental China 
are too. I for one am not satisfied with this moral limitation 
and confusion as to whom we believe is actually within the 
bounds of liberty—real or potential. I think scientists and 
industrialists anywhere who are content to keep the arma- 
ments race in high gear may just not be as successful as 
Von Braun and Krupp. Nor do I think those who fail to 
fully admit world-wide, unlimited human integration is 
both moral and inevitable are destined to be the true pre- 
servers of human liberty thus far attained. 

And so I’m still for unilateral disarmament because I’m 
convinced threats of nuclear murder are suicidal to the 
psyche and only he who acts in conscious denial of it has 
a chance for liberation from perpetual, though perhaps re- 
pressed, fear. Ray Southworth 





SHAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


It is said the Negroes cannot make anything square in shape. They have trained their 
eyes to see and make only round things. We never find nature drawing straight lines 


or rectilinear figures. 


The four-square Boer, 

Unable to round the dark land, 

Put pointed anchor down, 

Set flat foot on rolling grassland, 

Squared it off with quarries, mines, 

Locations, blocks, box houses; 

Converted brown bodies into cold cash, 

Excavated multi-angular diamonds for distant vaults, 


January 1960 


M. K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa 


Shaped soft gold into hard rectangular bricks 

To be sold, shipped, packed again into the earth; 

Drew sharp lines between subtle shades, 

Carved from the hills a stark Dutch chessboard, 

Sternly played the game with ebon pawns; 

Laid the four-square gospel on the two-edged sword, 
Straight-shooting cold metal, letter of the law; 

And put into the treason cage those who roundly objected. 


ANN MORRISSETT 
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You may not be able to go to Africa yourself but you can protest against the French Bomb Tests 


Three things you can do: 
1. Write the French delegation at the United Nations, New York 


2. Organize a demonstration at the nearest French Consulate. (Phone LIBERATION 
(CH 3-5411) for information on daily picketings in New York). 


3. Send contributions to support the Protest Team to 
Sahara Protest Team 
2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3 
Pennsylvania 














Liberation 


110 Christopher Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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